Berkeley RV ban poised to begin 
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Berkeley 
and Oakland 
embrace new 
tenants’ right 

to buy 


By Ariel Boone 


ON Tuesday, January 14, heavi- 
ly armed and militarized Alameda 
County Sheriff's Deputies used a 
battering ram to break down the door 
of a home in West Oakland and evict 
a group of black moms who had been 
occupying the property in a housing 
justice protest. The deputies arrested 


two of the co-founders of the organi- 

zation known as Moms 4 Housing, 

along with two of their supporters. 
Three weeks later, the moms stood 


beside city councilmember Nikki 
Fortunato Bas on the steps of Oakland 
city hall as she announced the “Moms 
4 Housing Tenant Opportunity to 


See 
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Ryan Maddry removes a ’72-hour warning’ tag from his RV, parked on 8th and Harrison streets in Berkeley. 


By Hannah Trumbull 


ON February 11, Berkeley City 
Council approved safe overnight 
parking for a total of 25 RVs in six 
scattered city-owned sites. While safe 
parking will provide a brief respite 
for a small number of unhoused 


an old local ordinance against park- 
ing large commercial vehicles on 

city streets between 2:00 and 5:00 

in the morning that, until now, has 
remained largely unenforced. Last 
spring, the City Council discussed 
using the commercial vehicle prohibi- 
tion to remove homeless people living 


RV community’s presence made park- 
ing more difficult and increased the 
amount of trash on the street. Resi- 
dents who lived in RVs shared stories 
about their children in Berkeley 
schools, their careers in Berkeley busi- 
nesses, and their long-time residence 
in Berkeley homes. One sentiment 


Purchase Act.” 

“The Tenant Opportunity to Pur- 
chase Act is a way we mitigate ram- 
pant speculation that’s happening, or 
displacement,” Carroll Fife told Street 
Spirit. Fife is director of Alliance of 
Californians for Community Empow- 
erment (ACCE) Oakland, which is 
part of a coalition of groups who have 
worked on TOPA legislation. “Instead 
of people getting put on the street or 


Berkeley residents, these spots will 
be the catalyst of an otherwise total 
eviction of RV dwellers from the City 
of Berkeley. Ds 

The mechanism of the RV ban is 


Celebrating the life of Mike Zint 


By Natalie Orenstein 


MICHAEL “Mike” Zint, an outspoken activist whose 
“Poor Tour” around Berkeley thrust the plight of 
homeless people in city officials’ faces, died on Febru- 
ary 14. He was 53. is : 

Zint organized countless protests and homeless ~ 
camps in Berkeley after arriving in the city around 
2014, fresh from the Occupy movement in San Fran- 
cisco. He camped out in front of Staples and the 
downtown Berkeley post office for more than a year, 
protesting the U.S. Postal Service's contract with the 
office supply store and its threatened sale of the local 
branch. 

He led a group of unhoused activists in what he 
called a “Poor Tour” around the city, demanding 
changes to Berkeley’s homelessness policies. The 
group set up on the lawn of Old City Hall, in the park 
across from Berkeley High, and at other sites, often 


in RVs from West Berkeley. 

In March, City Council heard many 
hours of public comment from people 
on the issue of the RV ban. Housed 
Berkeley residents claimed that the 


~ Zint was steadfast in his belief that society should 


was echoed by many people who 
live in RVs: vehicle dwelling is a last 
chance to avoid living on the streets. 


having to find housing in this market 
that’s just insane, they can have the 
chance to buy a home.” 


Safe parking continues on page 5 


TOPA continues on page 9 


getting kicked out by police only to reestablish some- 
where even more visible the next day. 

Zint’s legacy can be seen in the numerous tents 
stretched, to this day, along the BART tracks on Ade- 
line Street, the Poor Tour’s final stop. 


support poor and homeless people in their quest for 
self-determination, and he often used provocative 
tactics to try to achieve his vision. He doused the steps 
to Berkeley city offices in blood-like red paint and 
led other Occupy organizers in “mooning the Fed” in 
San Francisco. He delighted in making the powerful 
squirm. 

Friends say Zint built a close-knit “chosen family” 
in Berkeley, and many of its members, along with his 
sister Pam Winton, were with him at San 


_\ Mike Zint continues on page 6 
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In Dialogue with Moms 4 Housing 
co-founder Dominique Walker 


JusT before Thanksgiving in 2019, a 


group of homeless mothers and their 
children took over a vacant inves- 
tor-owned home in West Oakland in 
an act of nonviolent civil disobedi- 
ence. The group, Moms 4 Housing, 
drew international media attention. 
By the time they were violently evict- 
ed by the Alameda County Sheriff's 
Office in January, hundreds of sup- 
porters showed up in front of the 
house to show their support. 

“Our goal is to reclaim vacant 
properties owned by speculators [and 
put them] back into the hands of the 
community,” Walker explained back 
in December. “Housing is a human 
right. Everybody deserves the right to 
shelter.” 

Walker grew up in Oakland, then. 
moved to Mississippi. After moving 
back, she was priced out of her home 
town, which drove her to house- 
lessness. Street Spirit sat down with 
Walker to talk about her history as an 
organizer, and the future of the Moms 
4 Housing movement. Our conversa- 
tion has been edited and condensed. 


Alastair Boone: Do you have a 
personal history of Orc uane prior 
to Moms4Housing? ~ 

Dominique Walker: I’ve been an 
organizer since the age of 14. I ac- 
tually co-founded the high school I 
graduated from: the School of Social 
Justice and Community Develop- 
ment_It was founded in 2001. I was 
in a youth group out of Castlemont 
High School in Oakland. We saw the 
injustices going on there: when you 
walked through the doors there were 
metal detectors. There was a police 
substation on campus. So when you 
come into a learning environment 
and you’re treated as'a criminal, how 
can you learn? We weren't learning, 
we were being criminalized. So we 
got together and we were like can we 
make our own high school? And our 
advisor was like “yeah you can do 
anything as long as you organize” and 
that’s what we did. I graduated in ‘04, 
and our whole entire graduating class 
graduated and got college acceptance, 
100 percent. 

Also, when I was in Mississippi 
after college I was doing lactation 
support, organizing black women to 
breastfeed in Mississippi, before I got 
back here. 

AB: What were the biggest chang- 
es you noticed after moving back to 
Oakland from Mississippi? 

DW: It changed so much. It changed 
my whole career. When I got here I 
planned on going to the University of 
San: Francisco to get my masters and 
PH.D to become a nurse practitioner. 
I wanted to study why black women 
are dying in birth, I wanted to deliver 
babies. 


But when I got home I was like wait, 


what's going on? 4,000-6,000 folks on 
the street, 7 out of 10 look just like 
me. That's alarming to me and it’s not 


Courtesy of Moms 4 House 


Dominique est stands with her bere outside the house send occupied on Magnolia Street. 
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on. And I did a little bit of research 
and realized oh, it was the foreclosure 
crisis. Folks were victims. Folks are 
victims of crimes and they’re out on 


- the street and they’re dying. 


I went back to the block where I 
grew up on, my community in East 
Oakland, thinking hey I’m going 
to see neighbors, I’m going to see 
friends. You think about coming 
home, you think about all of that. 
Seeing people. All my friends have 
kids now, maybe our kids could play. 
No, they’re in Stockton, Vallejo, Rich- 
mond, Fresno, Madera, Modesto, 


all of those places I have folks who 


are from Oakland in all of those 
places. Or on the street. So a whole 
sense of community was s gone 
when I returned. 

AB: How does that lack of 
community impact the sense of — 
security within the black commu- 
nity in Oakland? 

DW: I know on my block, some- 
times things were hard and somebody 
would come down for sugar or eggs. 
We had a system where we all took 
care of each other. And now the folks 
that are coming in, they build fences 
up. You can’t even come and say hi, 
you can’t come and ask them for noth- 
ing. They're going to call the police on 
you if you come to their door. So that’s 
the sense of community that I lost. Be- 
ing a single mom for the first time—I 
was with my partner for 10 years and 
we broke up—in a new place with my 
children, I didn’t have support. It was 
all on me to provide. And then I was 
staying with one of my aunts in Stock- 
ton. So I’m commuting from Stockton 
to Oakland every single day. It’s an _ 
hour and a half drive and with traffic 

it’s way more, with a 6-month-old and 

a 4-year-old, it was ridiculous. 

This is not unique. Folks are still 
working here, and they're having to 
commute. My aunt she’s like 70 and 
she lives in Stockton and she has to 


drive to Hayward to work. lea « 


z 
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AB: If you had to summarize 
Moms 4 Housing, how would you do 
that? 

DW: The movement si spspno the 
power of the people. That’s where 
the real power lies. I think folks are 
starting to realize their own powers 
of organizing. And it’s catching fire. 
Folks are on rent strike in Oakland, 
folks are organizing against these - 
corporations and speculators in our 
community. Folks here in Berkeley are 
organizing and getting their property, 
the movement is happening. 


Tf we organize, we win. And we 
will win, because were going 


to organize.’ 


AB: What do you think about May- 
or Libby Schaaf becoming involved 
only after you had to move out of the 
house? And Governor Gavin 
Newsom becoming involved? 

DW: Pressure busts pipes. We, the 
people, Moms 4 Housing, the orga- 
nizing efforts, the folks, put so much 
pressure that they could no longer be 
silent. But they were silent until they 
could no longer be silent. But that just 
shows the power of the people. We 
are willing to work with whoever is 
committed and dedicated to ending 
homelessness but we are very scepti- 
cal of folks like that who are coming 
out now. 

AB: Can you give a brief update on 
the status of the sale of the house on 
Magnolia Street? 

DW: We are still in negotiation. I 
think that there’s some pressure to be 
put on Wedgewood [the house-flip- 
ping company that owns the home] 


and the mayor to push this process 


along but we’re still in negotiation. 
AB: What would you say to the 


_ *titics who say that Moms 4 Housing 


_try until people broke the law. That’s 


law, history has shown us. There was 


only advocates for a certain type of 
homelessness? 
DW: Moms 4 Housing is sipperiie 


all homeless. We want housing for all, | oe 
and that’s what we’re dedicated to 


doing. Housing should be a human 


right. We want the U.S. Constitution ce 
to recognize it. The United Nations ph 
recognizes it as a human right and we fo: 
need our Constitution to do the same. | Vi 
So we’re not going to stop fighting —O 
until that is recognized. _ by 
I think the reason we were able to | is 
get so much attention is because of the “Ce 
direct action aspect. Yes you can see | HN 
homeless encampments and wi 

you see squatters too. Peo- sh 

ple were calling us squatters ed 

but we’re not squatters. We Ss 
wanted to bring attention. We He 


didn’t go in there and try to 
hide or we would have been in 
there. But we got in there and 
we wanted to bring awareness 
to the bigger issue, and bring a face to 
it. 1 was homeless, I went through 211, 
we went through every agency. I went 
to college, I got a degree, I was work- 
ing part time, I was working full time. 
All of the moms have jobs. Homeless- 
ness is affecting everybody. Our teach- 
ers, our professionals, our nurses, and 
our working class folks. The wage 

you have to make to be able to-afford 

a basic one-bedroom in Oakland you 
have to make $40.88/hour. Where are 
those jobs outside of tech? Everybody 
isn’t in tech. So I es we're fighting 
for everybody. 

AB: What are some common things 
people get wrong about Moms 4 
Housing? 

DW: The criminality part. They al- 
ways say oh, well that’s illegal. Well, a 
lot of things were illegal in this coun- 


how things change. Things are not 
going to change if we don’t break the 


In Dialogue continues on page 12 
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By Alastair Boone 


YOUTH Spirit Artworks (YSA) is 
celebrating a long awaited accom- 
plishment: After scouring the East Bay 

for a site for their Youth Tiny House 

| Village, YSA has secured a site in East 
- Oakland. The site, which was chosen. 
| _by the City of Oakland in February, 

is at 633 Hegenberger Road, near the 
2 | -Coliseum. This is where the youth-led 
non-profit will put 26 tiny homes as 
well as a community center, a kitchen, 
showers, and bathrooms. The project- 
ed move-in date is July 2020. 22 youth 
are expected to move into the Tiny 
House Village, as well as four resident 


Street Spirit 


advisors. When it opens, it will be 
the first community of tiny homes for 
homeless youth in the U.S. 


Youth Spirit Artworks has spent the 
last three years making plans for the 
village, and building the tiny homes. 
(Disclaimer: Youth Spirit Artworks 
is Street Spirit’s publisher.) Over the | 
summer and fall of 2019,-they built 
15 homes with the help of over 900 
volunteers. The remaining 11 homes 
will be built this spring with the help 
of individual volunteers as well as 
schools, businesses, and non-profit 
organizations such as the Rising Sun 
Opportunity Center, which is collab- 
orating with YSA to train low-income 


_ the master plan for the village. 


Volunteers put thé door on one of the 15 tiny homes that was completed last spring. 


young people and dei in construc: 


tion. No ely 


£ 


Working groups are currently 
finalizing plans for the interior design 
of community spaces, bathroom 
buildings, and landscaping. Students 
from the University of San Francisco’s: 
Architecture Department are 
currently working on creating 


YSA staff and youth leaders are 
engaged finalizing the program 
model as well as the community 
agreements paperwork for youth 
accepted into the program. 

Last spring, Jackson Harde- 
mon—one of the Tiny House Village’s 
youth program directors—told Street 
Spirit that the objective for the village 


Courtesy of Youth Spirit Arrworks 


‘Youth Spirit Artworks | secures Oakland site for 
Youth Tiny House Village 


towards this idea,” he said. “Honestly 
J think it was because we are trying 
to start something new, something 


different. It was a new solution for 
an ongoing problem with youth in 
Oakland too. — 

“We're hoping it becomes a big- 


‘We are trying to start 


something new’ 


ger message to pay attention to the 
younger adults that are still being 
affected,” said Hardémon, who em- 


n 

came from conversations with youth. _ phasized that since this effort would 
; The project started in 2017 when be helping youth, it would aim to pre- 
) a few of the youth mentioned that vent future. homelessness. “They have 
when they leave their shelter program _ probably just as many problems as 
t there’s no other place to go. They were seniors do when it comes to housing 

feeling forgotten and helpless, so YSA _ security, job pecunity; food security: | 
organizers decided to mobilize. you name it.” 

They first looked into using the 

: Ohmega Salvage yard in Berkeley, 
however Hardemon says the commu- 

nity pushed back against the.idea and Alastair Boone is the Editor i in Chief of 

they moved their sights to Oakland. Street Spirit. 

“Oakland was a lot more gare rs 
Justice News & Homeless Blues in the Bay Area 
: A publication of Youth Spirit Artworks 
JC Orton - Alastair Boone Inti Gonzalez 
Vendor Coordinator Editor in Chief YSA Street Spirit Leader 
Do you have a tip, or feedback. - 

2 gsi ON va Ee paper? Please email us at 


‘Reginald Gentry, 0 oné OF YsA’s youth a stands i in front of. a completed a 


_ streetspiritnews@gmail.com 
tiny home. 


COMMENTARY 
By Timothy Busby 


THROUGH the long hard process of becoming 


homeless, you break, lose sight of the basic values of 
life and become depressed to a level only the home- . 


less few experiences. 

After losing everything, you succumb to living on 
the streets. Now life has a new meaning, no longer 
are you acceptable to those that once before consid- 
ered you to be family or a friend. With insult on top 
of injury you become’callous and uncaring, which is 
necessary in order to live on the streets. At this ee 
in life your focus is just on surviving. 

It takes time to adjust to this way of life, living 
each day with no work, money, access to resources, 
family or friends, and being despised by those with 
little to no concept of the catastrophic events that 
can befall anyone. : 


Then you hear individuals say “just get a job and 


pull yourself up by your bootstraps like I did.” This. 
is easier said than done. You do not simply snap 
back into.a society after being broken to a point of 
living on the streets. 

It takes a great deal of time and effort to over- 
come the tragedies and suffering involved in the 
process of losing everything you once considered 
important. 

The big question is, how do I make those in- 
surmountable achievements and get my life back? 
What are my options? . 

The first phase of attaining a normal lifestyle is 
learning to care again. One way to do this is getting 
a regular job, where you have to show up at the 
same time every day and become responsible for a 
series of duties. 

Without work, a daily schedule, money, or 
resources, time dwindles away and month after « 
month becomes year after year. The stable reality 
of working a daily job and living indoors is easily 
forgotten when you don’t have a regular schedule to 
guide you through your days. 

If you are lucky, fate puts you in touch with an 
organization such as the Downtown Streets Team 
(DST). Perhaps you have seen Downtown Streets 
Team volunteers working in Downtown Berkeley, or 
in South Berkeley along Adeline Street in matching 

T-shirts, picking up trash and providing a cleaner 
environment. These individuals are part of DST: a 
non-profit organization that truly believes in mak- 
ing a difference for homeless human beings. 

DST offers a consistent volunteer work environ- 
ment with daily and weekly schedules which help 
in re-establishing a routine, which may have been 
absent for years. It surrounds you with the support 
necessary to begin to feel, attain accomplishments, — 
and gain a sense of self-worth again. The individu- 
als running the program truly want to help home- 
less individuals grow. . 

I found out about DST at the Grand Opening at 
the Berkeley Community Resource Center. Julia 
Lang, the East Bay Director. of the program, was 
present that day and spoke about her commitment 
to her work assisting Berkeley’s homeless. She 


Street Spirit 


Julia Lang / Downtown Streets Team 


DST team members Leona, Moe, and Gary, pose for a photo in Berkeley. 


spoke about.the importance of getting people back 
into the workforce, and it was clear that she was 
passionate about her. work. 

Volunteering for the Downtown Streets Team 
does not just involve cleaning the sidewalk. Their 
team also develops a working relationship with 
each individual by offering support in a positive 
manner. Every Wednesday, DST staff meets with 


_ current team members to offer support for each 


individual’s personal needs, such.as providing job 
references or recommendations for housing and 
other much needed assistance. The staff are able to. 
verify a track record of consistent volunteer work, 
responsibility, and desire for future employment. 
But perhaps most importantly, the staff offers gen- 
uine care and acceptance in a society that otherwise 
rejects the homeless as a whole. 

DST rewards team members with stipends to 
help obtain necessities such as clothing, food, tran- 
sit, medicine, storage, phone bills, rent and more, as 
well as establishing a sense of achievement. Pay- 
ment comes in the form of gift cards, or third party 
checks that are directed toward necessities such as 
rent, storage bills, and cell phones. DST does not 


give these stipends away for free. No, you must con- 
sistently show up to volunteer to attain the stipends. 


This offers a sense of making your own way. - 
_In short Downtown Streets Team provides a: 


purpose, as well as accountability and.a sense of 


~ personal worth—all of which is definitely neces- 


sary in order to get back on your feet. These are the 
primary stepping stones necessary for regaining a 
job, residence, daily schedule, and a reason to get up 
in the morning. 

Downtown Streets Team is providing the home- 
less population with an opportunity to establish a 
normal life in society once again. 


Timothy Busby is a writer who lives on og streets of . 
Berkeley. 
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Balloons and birthday decorations hang on Chris Castle’s recreational vehicle on 8th and Harrison streets in the Gilman District. Neighbors celebrate Castle’s 
29th birthday, cooking up in a barbecue and eating cake after the surrounding businesses have closed for the day. . 


25 spots for 200 RVs: Berkeley moves forward with ban 


Safe parking from page 1. 


The council voted to enforce the RV 

_ban with the stipulation that further 

research would be done to effect a 
smooth and humane transition. The 
council agreed that they would not be- 
gin enforcement until they were able 
to create temporary overnight parking 
for a select group of RVs. 

Directed by the council, city staff 
researched the enforcement of over- 
night RV bans in other cities and safe 
locations for 24-hour RV parking. 
Staff came up empty-handed on both 
counts: no model cities seemed to be 
enforcing a ban on their residents’ 
RVs, and no private sites wanted to 
host 24-hour RV parking for the city. 

Without the precedent of a smooth 
model eviction or ideal transition site, 


the city is still moving forward with 
the 2:00 to 5:00 am parking ban with 
only 25 spots available for three hours 


each night on city property for a peri- 
od of three months. - 2 


The City of Berkeley did not re- 
spond to Street Spirit’s request for 
comment. ~ 

“By enforcing this ban, they’re 
stopping people from holding normal 
jobs with normal hours,” says Amber 
Whitson, an RV-dwelling member 
of the Berkeley Friends on Wheels 
community. “If you have to get up 
every hour between 2:00 and 5:00 in 
the morning to move your vehicle, 
it’s not possible to have a normal job. 
Businesses aren’t open between 2:00 
and 5:00 am. It won’t do a thing for 
businesses, it'll just torture us.” 

Berkeley police estimate that there 


Christian Torres prepares hamburgers for dinner inside Yesica Prado’s RV. 


are 200 RVs in Berkeley, 139 of which 
are RV households. To select the 18 
percent of RV households who will 
receive overnight parking spots, the 
city will prioritize people who have 
children enrolled in Berkeley schools, 
are students themselves, have jobs 

in Berkeley, or who recently lived in 
houses in Berkeley. However, Whitson 
says that the Bay Area Community 
Services (BACS) worker who came to 
survey RV dwellers in her community 
misunderstood the requirements. 

“He was asking if we had ever 
worked for the City of Berkeley. I told 
him I had worked in Berkeley for 
years, and he didn’t even write that 
down. I knew from the City Council 
meetings that he was supposed to be 
asking who had worked for any busi- 
nesses in Berkeley, but he was asking 
only for people who had worked for 
the city,” Whitson says. 

It is not clear at this time what will 
happen to the 25 households that do 
secure overnight spots if they are un- 
able to become housed before the end 
of the three-month period. Whitson 
says that those households will expe- 
rience substantial financial hardship 
from the cost of gas incurred by mov- 
ing their RVs to the sites every night 
and then back out every morning. She 
suspects most will be forced to apply 
for extension indefinitely. 

The saga of West Berkeley’s RV 

troubles began in May of 2018 when 
the City of Berkeley evicted Berkeley 
Friends on Wheels from their long- 


time parking locations on Marina Bou- 


levard, prompting a move to the Hs 
Lordships parking lot. Shortly there- 


__after, the city again forced the RVs to 


move with only a week's notice, citing 
state-wide rules that the marina land 
grant be used for waterfront purposes 
only. — 3 
After being forced out of the Mari- 
na, the RV community settled in West 


Yesica Prado Berkeley. They approached Mayor 


Jesse Arreguin and West Berkeley 


__ Councilmember Rashi Kesarwani 


about a large neighboring vacant 
lot the group could afford to lease if 
they pooled their funds. According to 


Whitson, the community never heard | 
back after initia] meetings. 
Stuck on the streets of West Berke- 


ley, the RV community began to draw 
complaints from its neighbors. In ad- 
dition to neighbors’ complaints about 
garbage and parking, local businesses 
claimed that the community made it 
challenging for them to attract cus- 
tomers. Councilmember Kesarwani 
felt that the burden to her district 
was too high, and brought the matter 
before the City Council. 

Councilmember Chery] Davila has 
said she would like to look further 
into the waterfront ban which provid- 
ed the initial justification for evicting 
RV residents at the Marina, in hopes 
that RVs may actually be allowed to 
park there. She has been joined by 
Councilmembers Kate Harrison and 
Rigel Robison in repeatedly voting 
against the council’s decisions to evict 
RV residents from Berkeley. 

It remains to be seen if the City of 
Berkeley will enforce the ban on all 
large commercial vehicles, or just 
those that are being used as homes. 

As for the lot that Berkeley Friends 
on Wheels wanted to pay to lease, it is 
soon to be leased to a towing compa- 
ny that recently towed an RV in which 
Whitson’s neighbor was living. 

Whitson plans to continue to orga- 
nize with Berkeley Friends on Wheels 
for fair treatment for the RV commu- 
nity. 

“I'm not going to be bullied,” she 
says, “because what Berkeley is doing 
is wrong.” 


Hannah Trumbull is a community orga- 
nizer with Youth Spirit Artworks’ Tiny 
House Village, who lives in a co-op in 
Piedmont. 
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Mike Zint from page 1 into bed with her brother when scary thunderstorms hit. 
“We were always together,” she said. 
Leandro Hospital when he died. »~. Asa young adult, Zint was a “yoyo kid,” coming and going from his parents’ 
“Mike was a natural leader,” said Sarah Menefee, his close frend house. Caring for animals remained a theme, though, and Winton remembered 


and co-founder of “First They Came for the Henry, the crow Zint raised from its infancy, the baby possums that would hiss 


Homeless,” their name for their unhoused constantly and Elmo the lovebird. Friends and family said he worked in pet stores 
activist group. “He’s also a master communi- and had jobs making or maintaining aquariums. 
cator. He listened to people.” Friends say Zint was married in the past, and he had two daughters and 

Zint loved animals and people, according grandchildren. One of those daughters, Crystie, shared memories of her father on 
to friends, who said he welcomed those who Facebook. 
were down-and-out into his camps when they “You allowing me to touch 


needed support. animals like a tiny lobster and 
“I could give you a lot of instances of people —_ being kissed on my hand by the 
that came out of the night on death’s door and kissy fish at the aquarium when 
into the community. They got people-back in. - I was little. The love I have for 
touch with their families,” Menefee said. sharks and animals came from 
Zint was born in San Diego, but moved fre- - you,” she wrote. “My looks came 
quently as a child—from Virginia Beach to Okina- from you...My intelligence I got 
wa, Japan—because his father was in the Navy. from you...I’ll miss your random 


Xu 


“We were just best friends growing up, because messages and funny pictures you 
we were so close in age,” said Winton, who sent. I’ll miss talking to you. It 
was two years Zint’s senior. Two ee still doesn’t feel real.” 
brothers came later. Winton, who joined the Navy 
“Back then we were free-range kids — that herself after high school and lived 
was allowed,” Winton said. overseas, said she lost touch with 


The siblings were an adventurous and curi- _ her brother for years. She had 
ous pair, riding their bikes everywhere, build- been very disturbed to learn later 
ing forts at construction sites, snorkel- _ that he’d become homeless. 


ing, fishing and finding animals Friends said Zint was homeless 
in whatever body of water was for some time in Humboldt, then 
closest to their-home at the time. in Golden Gate Park, right before 


They would keep the grasshoppers _ he joined the Occupy movement 
and guppies they discovered, trying, __ in the streets of San Francisco. 


usually unsuccessfully, to bring them _That’s where he met Menefee, 
into the house. — and the pair founded First They 
“When we lived in Peasy lvama Came for the Homeless there. 


we lived. on a farm,” Winton Zint took the lessons he learned 
said. “This is when Michael from Occupy about organizing 
and I were little. We would and street survival to his post 

-do basically the same thing. office protest in Berkeley. And 
When barn cats caught mice _to the 50-person “Liberty City” 
we would take them away encampment on the lawn of Old 
to save them. We put the City Hall. 

mice on Tonka trucks and In speeches and interviews, 
put their paws on the steer- _Zint maintained that both sites 
ing wheels.” belonged to the people, telling 


Winton Berkeleyside, “We own this property. It’s public property.” 
said she In 2016, he turned his focus more specifically to Berkeley’s homelessness 
used to services and policies, gathering protesters on the sidewalk outside The Hub, the 
crawl city’s coordinated entry system. Even then, he was advocating strongly for a 


sanctioned encampment in Berkeley, where homeless people could be left alone to 
govern themselves. (He told Berkeleyside, “We don’t need care. We need to care 
for ourselves.”) The city is just now pursuing such a site. 

Zint and his allies came up with a strict list of rules for their encampments, 
banning drug use and loud noise, in hopes of demonstrating that homeless 
people can take care of themselves and create an environment 
where people can get, and stay, sober. 

Friends say Zint researched and knew local 
regulations, often trying to “push 
_the envelope” without break- 
ing the law. 

“He took his 
actions really seri- 
ously,” said Barbara 
Brust, an advocate 

for the un- 

, housed anda 
friend 
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"THE RICHEST STAND ON THE BACKS OF THE POOREST. WHEN THE POOREST CAN NO 
= LONGER SUPPORT THEM, THE RICH FALL. MONEY CANNOT BUY INTELLIGENCE." 
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heron | of Zint’s. “He tenaciously would not let go of the cause. He was brilliant when it 


came to strategy. I was just going and yelling 
at the City Council, while he was in the 
trenches. Absolutely I learned from him.” 

Zint was not on friendly terms with city 
officials and police. When members of 
First They Came for the Homeless sued 
the city, alleging First Amendment viola- 
tions and illegal seizure of their property 
(they lost the case), Zint testified that he 
wanted the city to lose money. 

“My goal was to break their Sa! . 
to show city leaders they were “playing 
homeless whack-a-mole,” he said. 

Winton said that when she got back 
in touch with Zint a few years ago, the 
siblings learned they disagreed on almost 
everything, not least politics. But they 
enjoyed debating through Facebook mes- 
sages, with Zint regularly sending para- 
graphs-long missives, she said. Zint liked 
to write everything from poems to per- 
suasive essays, and was prolific on social 
media, keeping logs of First They Came 
for the Homeless’ trials and tribulations. 

-Menefee shared what she said was a — 
poem Zint wrote in his last days: “The 
richest stand on the backs of the poorest / 
When the poorest can no longer support 
them, the rich fall/ vo cannot buy 
intelligence.” 

The city found housing for Zint during 
his last years, in East Oakland. There he 
had a beloved caretaker helping him with 
health issues, and pet lizards. He and 

friends criticized the housing circumstanc- 
es, though, saying he was isolated from his 
community and that conditions there exacer- 


bated his health problems. : 
Winton said the doctor told her Zint had COPD. She and his friends said he 


,the had been sick for years. - 
a Winton flew to Berkeley immediately upon learning that her brother was in the 
lone to hospital, and was by his side, along with his closest friends, when he died. She 
see said it’s been eye-opening to see the community he established in Berkeley. 
“My family defines success as going to college and making a lot of money,” she 
° said. Zint “went to the school of hard knocks. But in the end he’s probably made 
oo more of an impact than the rest of us kids.” 
nN 


This article originally appeared in Berkeleyside, where Natalie Orenstein is a staff writer. 


The day I lost my campsite 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Ace Backwords 


EVERYTHING is in a state of chaos and complete 
upheaval at my campsite in the Berkeley hills. 
They're doing a massive tree-cutting operation cut- 
ting down God only knows how many trees. Tens 
of thousands? For fire prevention, I assume. Last 
week hordes of construction workers descended 
on my campsite like an invading army, destroying 
everything in their path. They didn’t get all the way 
up to my campsite, but pretty darn close. And they 
completely ruined my campsite. I used to be able to 
hide behind this big wall of trees and bushes. But 
now I’ve been flushed out in the open. Fuck. 
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My cats are so freaked out by all the commotion, 
I haven't seen two of them — Fatty and Moo Cat 
— for over 10 days. They headed for the hills. Well, 
they’re already in the hills so they headed for the 
even hillier parts of the hills. And may be gone for 
good. 

Mini Scaredy is still here, of course. She’s so at- 
tached to me, as long as she gets to hang out by my 
side, she could care less about all the tree-cutters. 

It’s pretty sad and devastating to me. I’ve passed 
all those trees just about every day over the last 
decade I've been living there. And — not to sound 
too much like a goddamn hippie — I knew and 
loved all those trees. . . But that’s life on the streets 
for you. Everything can be running smoothly, and 
then your entire world can be turned up-side down, 
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literally overnight. : 
So now I’m going to have to move to a new camp- 
site. There’s a nice spot nestled in the woods much 


further up the hill. But the problem is, it’s difficult to 


get to. Especially late at night, in the pitch dark, and 
drunk out of my fucking mind. I could break my 
neck. . . Oh well. We'll see how it goes. 

I’m so stressed out, I slashed my finger opening 
up a can of cat food. Blood dripping everywhere. . . 
Kind of symbolic of how I’m feeling right now. 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and artist who lives 
in Berkeley, California. You can find more writing on his 
blog, acidheroes.wordpress.com. 
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Wood Street encampment residents host memorial 


By Zack Haber 


Moke than a dozen unhoused 
Oakland residents and housing justice 
advocates gathered on the afternoon 
of February 15 just west of Wood and 
24th Streets to memorialize unhoused 
local residents who've passed away. 

While the memorial specifically fo- 
cused on two people, Gary Rosenquist 
and Benjamin Choyce Jr, attendees 
also honored all local unhoused resi- 
dents who've died recently, many of 
whom suffered premature death due 
to homelessness. 

“We're here today to honor the 
lives of two very important people,” 
said housing justice activist Dayton 
Andrews at the memorial. “But I think 
it’s important to be clear that Gary 
and Ben were not the only people to 
die in the last couple of months and 
they won’t be the last ones to die 
while homeless. We’re here to honor 
all those that we didn’t meet as well.” 

In addition to Rosenquist and 
Choyce, at least three other unhoused 
Oakland residents have died so far in 
2020. While Rosenquist lived to be 74, 
and Choyce was 58, two other resi- 
dents died in their 40s, and one died 
in his 60s. All five people, all men, 
died before the average age of death 
for males living in Alameda county, 
79. 

“Housing is so important to health 
that those without a home die decades 
younger than those with a home,” 
wrote Seiji Hayashi in a 2016 article 
for The Atlantic. Hayashi is a graduate 
of Harvard’s School of Public Health 
and is currently medical director of 
Mary’s Center, a community health 
center in Washington D.C. 


A group of Wood Street residents and advocates gather for the memorial. 


In an interview with the Oakland 
Post, Rosenquist’s wife, Martha, 
explained that Gary had been dealing 
with pneumonia and a broken bone 
when he passed away and that it was 
difficult to cope with his medical con- 
ditions well while homeless. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been as intense 
and I think he would have still been 
alive,” said Martha, when the Oakland 
Post asked her if having stable hous- 
ing would have helped Gary. She then 
emphasized how difficult it is to live 
in a safe, clean way while homeless 
and that she and Gary had no regular 
access to water. _ 

Both Gary and Martha Rosenquist 
were about two weeks away from 
moving into a permanent housing 


complex set aside for veterans called 
Embark Apartments before Gary’s 
passing. But now that Gary, who was 
a veteran, has passed, Embark Apart- 
ments has so far prevented Martha 
from securing housing. She claims 
they've refused to let her sign a lease 
even though before Gary’s death, 
they clarified that family members of 
veterans were also allowed to live in 
their complex. 
Homelessness causes additional 


burdens on those who wish to care for 


those who are sick, and also makes 


_mourning more difficult for those who 


lose loved ones. Benjamin Choyce’s 
daughter, Ramona, would visit and 


_ care for him as he was suffering from 


cancer but eventually had to stop. 
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“When he was alive I would leave 
here, go to East Oakland, be with my 
Dad, help him and see what he need- 
ed” said Ramona during the memorial 
to the crowd. She then said that her 


© - visits stopped after The City of Oak- 


land towed her vehicle that she’d been 
using both to live in and for transpor- 
tation in late September, 2019. After 
that she wasn’t able to visit anymore. 
“They took me from my Dad. When 
he died I wasn’t there,” said Ramona. 
Unhoused residents and housing 
justice advocates set up a garden, 
which they've called “Gary’s Garden,” 
that will serve as a memorial both to 
Gary and all unhoused people who 


suffer from premature death. © 


As the memorial observance wound 
down, people watered the garden - 
and spoke fondly of both Gary and 
Benjamin. 

“My father was outgoing and he 
didn’t judge. He was fun. He loved 
his music,” Ramona said. 

“Gary was always for the underdog. 
He was always helping someone else. 
He had a good heart,” said Martha, as 
a song by Prince played. 

Like Benjamin, Gary was also pas- 
sionate about music. He had owned 
a nightclub in downtown Oakland 


_ from the 1980s to the early ’90s called 


The Old Warehouse Cabaret that once 

hosted Prince and The Rolling Stones. 
“He put his heart and soul into that 

place. It was a beautiful nightclub,” 


_ said Martha. s : 


This article originally appeared in the 
Oakland Post. Zack Haber is a poet and 
journalist who lives in West Oakland. 
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Moms 4 Housing inspires major legislation for renters’ rights” 


TOPA aoe page 1 


On February 20, Berkeley Mayor 


Jesse Arreguin announced a similar 


policy, flanked by Moms 4 Housing 


co-founder Dominique Walker and 


representatives of community groups 
in the East Bay who eS draft ne 
legislation. 

Arreguin said TOPA willhelp 
keep more housing units in Berkeley’ ~ 
permanently affordable and promote 
“democratic control and ownership” 
of housing stock in the city. 

The Tenant Opportunity to Purchase 
Act, known as TOPA, gives renters a 
right of first refusal if their landlord 
or building owner decides to sell the . 
property where they live. It’s meant to 
take a big swing at stopping gentrifi- 
cation and displacement, and to allow 
tenants, affordable housing providers, 
co-ops or community land trusts to 
step in and buy property from private 
owners, and slow the speed at which 
developers and speculators flip homes 
to become luxury dwellings. 

Here is how it works, according to 
Seema Rupani of the East Bay Com- 
munity Law Center, which drafted 
Berkeley’s TOPA ordinance and was 
involved in an early version of TOPA 
in Oakland in 2018. | 

¢ When an owner decides to sell 

a rental property, they have to 
inform the tenants living there. 
The landlord will simultane- 
ously notify a list of affordable 
housing developers fe they 
wish to sell. 

e The tenants have a period 

of time to organize, come __ 
together and make an offer 
on the property. Or, they can 
assign their rights to one 

of the affordable housing 

_ developers to make an offer 
to purchase the property and 

eventually become their new 
landlord. 

_¢ Ifthe tenants themselves decide 
not to make an offer, the afford- 
able housing developers can 
step in and decide to make an 
offer on the property. They will 
be bound by several param- 

_ eters; for example, they must 
keep the property permanently 
affordable and have democratic 
residential control of the build- 
ing. 

¢ Once the owner receives an 

offer from tenants or affordable 
housing developers, they can — 
accept or reject it. If the own- 

er accepts the offer, they will 
qualify for tax incentives. If they 
reject it, the owner can solicit 
other buyers on the private 
market. Finally, the owner has 


to return to the tenant or afford-_ 


able housine developer and 
give them the chance to match . 
any such offer from the private 
market. This is called the 4 
of first refusal. 
Washington, DsC. already haa a 
version of TOPA in place, which Bas’ 


~ says isa model for Oakland’s planned 
_._ legislation. The D.C. policy kept 1,400. - 


housing units, enicrdaphe } in its first 
decade. as 
“It’s going to make s sure oe tenants 


have the first right to purchase their 


homes. It will completely relieve our - 
displacement and gentrification crisis. 


‘It will help reduce homelessness,” Bas: 


says. 

One state lawmaker is oe floating 
related legislation. On February 19, 
Berkeley’s Democratic State Senator 
Nancy Skinner introduced SB 1079. 
Under her bill, a corporation with a 
residential property kept vacant for at 
least 90 consecutive days must offer it 


- for sale to a land trust or community 


organization before listing it on the 
open market—and the bill gives city 
and county governments the explicit 
authority to acquire these proper- 
ties by eminent domain. It will slow 


_ real-estate speculators who snap up 


foreclosed properties. 

Carroll Fife told reporters at Bas’ 
press conference that advocates have 
been working on the Tenant Oppor- 
tunity to Purchase Act in Oakland 
for years, and that the organizing of 
Moms 4 Housing “lifted up and expe- 
dited” the idea. 

Similarly, at the Berkeley press 


‘This ts going to help a 


whole lot of people.’ 


~ conference, Arreguin mentioned that — 


advocates and legislators in Berkeley 
started crafting this legislation three 
years ago when city staff were direct- 
-ed to research the policy. He said the 
Berkeley policy i is now a blueprint for 
the one in Oakland. __ 

“As written, TOPA would not only 


_give tenants the right to buy their 


homes. The cities of Berkeley and 


Oakland are also planning to help ten- 


ants afford to make these purchases, 
and make sure the program funding 
benefits longtime low-income resi- 
dents of color. Oakland already has 
$14 million set aside from Measure 
KK, a bond passed in 2017, that can 
help tenants purchase their homes un- 
der the new proposed TOPA measure. 
Carroll Fife says this is how Oak- 
land will prioritize its most vulnerable 
residents to benefit from TOPA. “If 


your [building] owner is going to dis- _ 


Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin announces Berkeley’s TOPA legislation. 


place you, you can access these funds 
the city has, which is about $300,000 
per unit.” | 

But the vice-chair of the Berkeley 
Rent Stabilization Board, Leah Si- 
mon-Weisberg—an attorney who also 
represents Moms 4 Housing—told 
reporters that both Oakland and 
Berkeley will have to find additional 
funding to make TOPA an effective 
tool for struggling renters to remain in 
their homes.  _ 

In Berkeley, Mayor Arreguin says 
the city received money from the San 
Francisco Foundation to implement 
TOPA. He says Bay Area cities will 
need to work with banks and financial 
institutions to “create the resources so 
that tenants are able to take advantage 
of their right of first offer.” 

The Oakland City Council's Com- 
munity and Economic Development 
Committee is expected to vote on the 
TOPA proposal on March 24th. In 
Berkeley, the bill will face a committee 
vote on March 5th. 

Tolani King of Moms 4 Howing | 
told reporters that while the legis- 
lation would not have helped the 
group stave off eviction from the West 
Oakland home where they lived until 
January, “this is gonna help a whole 
lot of other people.” 

Nikki Fortunato Bas also assert- 
ed that TOPA would benefit black 
working-class families, who were 
disproportionately harmed by the 
foreclosure crisis. “Black homeowners 
are 1.7 times less likely to own their 
homes than white homeowners,” she 
says. “So this particular legislation, 
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the Tenant Opportunity to Purchase 
Act, will allow black families to 
become homeowners agaly to stay in 
Oakland.” 

Opposition to TOPA has already 
materialized in Oakland. Opponents 
have created a Facebook page, a 
Change.org petition and a website 
called “Stop TOPA Oakland.” The 
group has garnered over 200 petition 
signatures against TOPA and plans 
to appear at Oakland city council 
meetings to voice opposition to the 
measure. In posts, they allege TOPA 
infringes their rights to sell units at 
market rate, that it will create red tape 
when trying to sell a property, and 
that nonprofits could “exploit” prop- 
erty owners. 

Seema Rupani of the East Bay Com- 
munity Law Center says this is incor- 


rect. “TOPA gives owners who want 


to sell their properties a chance to be a 
part of the solution by selling it to ten- 
ants or affordable housing developers. 
TOPA does not compel owners to sell, 
nor does it require owners to sell for a 
below-market price.” 

If the measures pass, Oakland and 
Berkeley would become the first cities 
in California to enshrine these rights 
for tenants. 


_ Ariel Boone is a freelance journalist and 


reporter for KPFA News in Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. She previously worked at Democ- 
racy Now! in New York. 
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Caltrans 


settlement 
to homeless 
people: $2 


million 
By TJ Johnston 


UNHOUSED people in the East Bay 
will be compensated by Caltrans for 
property that the state agency dam- ~ 
aged or destroyed in encampment 
sweeps, thanks to a newly reached 
legal settlement. 

A class-action lawsuit that began 
in 2016 is nearing its conclusion after 
the California Department of Trans-. 
portation agreed to pay $2 million to 
reimburse homeless people for lost 
possessions and employ someone to — 
recover their items and connect them 
to services. Three people who were 
unhoused at the time filed the suit, 
along with the Lawyers’ Committee 
for Civil Rights in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, the East Bay Community 
Law Center, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union of Northern California and 
the WilmerHale law firm. 

In settling the case, unsheltered folk 
in Oakland, Berkeley and Emeryville 
will win new protections when 


Caltrans clears encampments. One 
of them requires Caltrans to post the 


exact date of upcoming clearances. 

“For years we heard complaints of 
people who told us they had to stand 
by helplessly while Caltrans crews 
threw belongings they treasured into 
trash compacting garbage trucks,” 
said Osha Neumann, supervising 
attorney at the East Bay Communi- 
ty Law Center. “Sometimes people 
with disabilities were given only a 
few minutes to move everything they 
wanted to save. We hope, with this 
settlement, those days are over.” 

But how it might help homeless Bay 
Area residents when Caltrans tags 
along with City departments in simi- 
lar operations is not yet clear. 

Patrica Moore, known to her com- 
munity as “Mama Bear,” one of the 
plaintiffs, was living under Interstate 
580 in Berkeley on March 17, 2016, 
when Caltrans workers unexpectedly 
arrived at her camp and threw away 
her cot, sleeping bag, clothing and 
food. The agency’s usual procedure 

_was to post a notice four or five days 
before cleaning the area, see to 
the suit. 

But Moore said that Caltrans work- 
ers gave the residents only 20 minutes 


A walker is crushed in a CalTrans garbage truck. 


to gather their belongings, before seiz- 
ing the stuff themselves. They almost 
threw Moore’s bike in the compactor, 


_ too, before a friend of hers prevent- 


ed them. She reported falling to the 
ground from exhaustion while trying 
to save her stuff. 

“It felt like they were ina war _ 
against us,” Moore said when recall- 
ing the incident. 

- Now housed in Berkeley after 10 


The letters or cards that I had... 
they could never be replaced. It 
just meant more to me than a 


zillion dollars.’ 


_ years on the streets, Moore became 


unhoused when she was sidelined 
from her work as.a physical ther- 
apist, and she now moves around 
with a cane and a walker. In previous 
sweeps, she has lost her ID, Social 
Security card, art supplies and poles 
of her family. 

Moore said no one should be as 
traumatized as she felt during the 
sweeps. She had a message to anyone 
who wants to report encampments or 
public employees assigned to remove 
them: “Treat us ue your neighbors, 


‘not your enemies.” 


_Caltrans’ practices in encampment | 


sweeps has also been noted on the 


other side of the Bay. In San Francisco 


in 2016, a photo of a walker thrown in 
Caltrans crusher went viral. — 

The department was also on hand 
with the California Highway Patrol, 
San Francisco Police Department and 
San Francisco Public Works when they 
took away Crystal’s personal effects 
in San Francisco’s Bayview District 
last year. Most sentimental among her 
possessions was.a marble urn contain- 

ing her father’s ashes. 
“My brother gave it to 
me years ago. My dad 
died 15 years ago and 
I’ve been carrying them 
around,” she told the. 
Stolen Belonging project 
_last year (Disclosure: This 
reporter is a member of 
Stolen Belonging, an art 
and advocacy project 
documenting the loss of 
possessions—from survival gear to. 
cherished mementos—during en- ~ 
campment sweeps). - oa 

“They were at my friend’s house, 

My friend said he was going to toss. 


them because he didn’t have the space. 


for them or whatever. So, I went down. 
and got them and I’ve been lugging - 
them around, and it’s a heavy ass _ 
urn. I was thinking about just taking . 
them out and keeping them ina bag, 
putting them in a paper bag or some- 


thing, but it’s your dad. You can’t 


really do that... I really miss him.” 
Crystal also suggested that staff 

who conduct sweeps or deal with 

the homeless population undergo “a 


. Kelley Cutler 


training program to instill some type 
of morals or Some type of system for 
these people.” 

When asked how public agencies 
could compensate people for taking 
their belongings or otherwise be 
accountable, Crystal said, “You see a 
dumpster and all your shit going into 
the dumpster anyway. You could have 
$50,000 worth of stuff and everything 
will go in that dumpster or compactor 
or whatever. So, I don’t know, com- 
pensation-wise I would want ... If it 
was a dollar amount... I mean, my 
dad’s ashes alone and those pictures ~ 
and stuff ... I don’t know. It’s crazy.” 

Stolen Belonging also interviewed — 
another San Francisco resident, who 
wanted to be identified only as Der- 

erick. He also had stuff taken away by 


~ Caltrans and city employees when he 


set up camp on 16th Street. He lost 
essential items, such as clothing, his 


a eee: bag and his ID, to the agency. 


But Caltrans also threw away photos 


Ss and letters from his late mother. 


“The. eters or cards that I had, I 


| was: saving t until hopefully I could 


either get a storage unit ... I don’t 
know. when I'm going to get inside 
again,” he said. “They could never 
be replaced. It just meant more to me 
than a zillion dollars. It’s stuff like that 
rales ES ee 


T] Johnston is the Assistant Editor of 
Street Sheet, San Francisco's homeless 
advocacy newspaper. 
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Community grows on Wood Street, 


Faced with displacement, bonds between residents are strengthening 


COMMENTARY 
By Dayton Andrews 


LOCATED at the edge of West Oakland, it spans 
several blocks along Wood Street, between 19th and 
32nd st. It is filled with a patchwork of all types of — 
informal residences. Tiny homes, RVs, and tents 
line the side of the road. The walls are covered with 
all manner of paint and graffiti. The neighborhood 
is the sight of a lot of illegal dumping and resi- 
dents make the most of the construction waste in 
assembling their homes. Walls and partitions come 
together from the spare plywood, and leftover ship- 
ping pallets are used to elevate peoples’ sleeping 
areas off of the wet ground. Behind the easement, 
the abandoned lots serve as shelters from the semi- 
trucks, flying down the road at all hours of the day 
and night. People even live underneath the High- 
way 80 overpass. 

This is the Wood Street homeless community. 

Ona recent afternoon in January, we had a 
community dinner. Once or twice a month local - 
residents and neighbors come together and have 
dinner. Sharing a meal brings people together in a 
way that can’t always happen during the day-to- 
day activity of Wood Street. Folding tables were set 
up against the tattered chain-link fence, and entrees, 
plates, cups, 2-liter bottles of soda and napkins were 
_ set down on. top. Somebody lights the grill and. - 
folks gather around the table. A few people gather 
up some firewood, and soon people gather around 
the bonfire as they get their food. Over two dozen 
neighbors crowded together and talked about the 
future of their community, 
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There is a growing sense of community on Wood __ years, the formerly abandoned land has started to 


Street, one of the largest homeless: Sep ens in _ be purchased. One of the lots that makes up the 


the City of Oakland. Wood Street community was purchased by Freder- 
Residents say that these days, the Wood Street ick B. Craves via his company, Gamechanger LLC. 
community has grown stronger because their Craves recently announced his plans to develop the 
community is under attack. Residents have been property, and this puts the future of the community 
harrassed by the new owner of a lot that the com- in question. I ask Jesse about what he will do if he 
munity has built itself on. They have woken up to and his community are asked to leave. “Protest... 
notes posted on their doors, telling them to leave protest,” he says. 
and threatening to send police to get rid of them. I walk past the lot, onto land just beneath the I- 80 
In recent months, police have arrived and have overpass. Land close to infrastructure like this is 


attempted to clear the community. 
“Folks are tight knit as opposed to before, Where 
everyone was more out for themselves,” says Jesse Re sidents have WO ken up to 


Parker, who was born and raised in Oakland and 


has lived outside, on Wood Street, for five years. Ac- notes posted on their doors 


cording to Jesse, the community has grown stronger _ 


over the last year and a half. People are working telling them to leave and 


together just a little bit more. . : 

Jesse is almost 65 years old. He lives in a green threatening to send D olice. 
tiny home on wheels. He recently qualified for SSI 
benefits and was able to use some of his money to 


buy a white van off a friend. The vanhasaheater, most often owned by the State of California under 
and in the middle of winter he spends most of his the Department of Transportation. 
time sitting in the driver’s seat. Before living on That’s where another resident, James Davidson 
Wood Street, he was on Poplar Street, a few blocks lives. James was born in Baltimore; Maryland. He 
_away. He learned about Wood Street from a child- has been homeless on and off for the last 15 years 
hood friend, who also lives on the block. He tells and has lived in West Oakland for the last 3 years. 
me, “Wood street can be amazing or it can be terri- During their first two years in West Oakland, he and 
ble, it all depends on what you make of it”. his wife used to live in a church parking lot, where 
The residents of Wood Street are not the only he worked as a groundskeeper to earn their keep. - 
ones trying to make something out of the area. The _ But eventually the situation became unsustainable. 
entire neighborhood is a site of rapid redevelop- They moved to Wood Street because they had no- — 
ment. People moved here because so much of the where else to go. 
land had been left abandoned. But in the last few _ As the private lot was purchased and scheduled’ 


tobe developed, they moved further behind the 
street, coming to rest beneath the shadow of the 

overpass. He now lives in an RV surrounded by | 

a fence he built by hand. The fence creates a little 
courtyard; chairs, tools, car parts lay all over the 

place. In the middle of the courtyard is a bonfire. 

During community dinners, we huddle around the 

fire and talk in between plumes of smoke that get 

into our eyes. 

Though James is no longer living on private land, 
it is not clear what will become of homeless commu- 
nities living on state land. 

Gamechanger has tried to clear the lot twice 
since October 2018, and both times residents have 
rallied in protest. The development of the area 
does not leave any alternatives for the people being 
displaced. The City of Oakland has only offered __ 
a fraction of residents temporary stays in nearby 
emergency shelters, and only a handful have made 
it off the streets via pre-existing housing programs. 
Evictions of homeless communities leads to further 

_ instability. By remaining in place, residents win 
some degree of stability. 

The residents of Wood Street have been largely 

_ forgotten by the city. Jesse says that, the last time 
anyone from the city made contact with him must 
have been eight months ago. 

The West Oakland Wood Street community sits 
on city, state, and private land. The existence of 
this community is predicated on survival and the 
ongoing struggle over housing and land in the Bay 
Area. | imagine the city has spent more time and 
resources trying to force people out of the area than 
connecting them with any meaningful housing 
opportunities. 

Semi-trucks fly down the pothole-riddlen street 

4 in West Oakland that runs parallel to Wood Street. 

_ The street is hugged tightly by abandoned lots and 
warehouses. Colorful luxury developments rise out 
of the blightscape like pimples on somebody's face. 
An office building for Lyft and a luxury condomini- 
um squeeze against a nearby park. The kids play 
soccer and football across the street. 

This is the Wood Street Homeless Community. 


Dayton Andrews is a resident of Oakland and organizer 
for the United Front Against Displacement. 
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Las Vegas, NV: Enforcement of 
‘No Lodging’ bill begins 


_In November, the Las Vegas city council approved 
a law that made sitting, resting or “lodging” on 
sidewalks a misdemeanor punishable with up to 
six months in jail or fines of up to $1,000 in most 
neighborhoods, The Guardian reports. The bill has 
been described as the most draconian homelessness 
ordinance in the United States. 

The law went into effect on 1 January, and en- 
forcement began in February. The bill does have a 
caveat: Before fines or arrests are made, houseless 
people are asked to relocate to a district of home- 
less services referred to as the Corridor of Hope—if 
shelter beds are available. The ordinance is not 
supposed to be enforced when homeless shelters are 
full. 


Los Angeles, CA: LA adopts new 
‘war room’ strategy for tackling 
homelessness 


In February, Los Angeles officials announced a 
new strategy to speed the process of getting home- 
less people into permanent housing, The Associated 
Press reports. The new strategy uses a “war room 
model,” inspired by the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development's approach to finding 
homes for people suddenly displaced by hurricanes. 

The new strategy will create a “Housing Cen- 
tral Command.” This marks an overhaul for how 
agencies work together in addressing the crisis of 
homelessness. Previously, the system was slowed 
by red tape and gaps in information showing what 
housing units were available and who is eligible to 
move into them. Now, officials will have access to 
real-time data showing housing availability as well 
as funding streams. 


Durango, CO: Durango adopts a 
more compassionate attitude with 
new strategic homeless plan 


In February, the Durango City Council unani- 
mously adopted the City of Durango and La Plata 
County Strategic Plan on Homelessness, the Du- 
rango Herald reports. It was drafted by consultants 
with the help of more than two dozen community 
members. 

The adoption of this strategic plan represents a 
drastic shift from the attitude of the City Council in 
the past. In late 2018, the council received a scathing 
letter from the Colorado ACLU criticizing the city 
of criminalizing their unhoused population through 
bad practices and policies related to homelessness. 

The new plan offers a cost estimate for estab- 
lishing a center to direct people living homeless to 
services, which will cost an estimated $170,000. The 
plan also includes a proposal to establish a perma- 
nent camp for people living homeless. 


San Francisco, CA: SF opens a new 
shelter for pregnant homeless 
women 


In San Francisco’s Hunter’s Point neighborhood, 
there is now a transitional housing facility designed 
specifically for unhoused pregnant women, Mis- 
sion Local reports. The space, which is called Jelani 
House, offers 17 private rooms for women at any 
stage of pregnancy. It is run by the Mission-based 
nonprofit Homeless Prenatal Program, and is the 
first of its kind for San Francisco. 

The women who move into the shelter will be al- 
lowed to stay for up to one year postpartum. There 
are plans to offer nutrition, parenting and financial 
classes as well as.group therapy and yoga. Resi- 
dents will be taught how to save money each month 
so they can leave Jelani with some savings to cover 
moving costs. 
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arama of Moa 4 Housing 


Dominique Walker (center) stands with other Moms 4 Housing organizers at the Hayward Courthouse 


‘Pressure bursts pipes’ 


In Dialogue from page 2 


counters where I couldn’t eat. Folks did sit ins. 
During the Civil Rights movement there was a lot 
of civil disobedience, that’s how things change. So 
we're just honoring that legacy and doing the same 
thing. And we see that it’s working. 

AB: What projects are you currently working on 
that are intended to push this movement forward? 
Do you have plans for future organizing? 

DW: Yeah we’re working on introducing TOPA in 
Oakland with Leah Simon-Weisberg and Nikki For- 
tunata Bas and her office on this bill. We also want 
to be a resource for homeless mothers. We have a 
lot of things that we’re in the beginning and works 
of. But this movement is continuing. If we organize, 
we win. And we will win, because we’re going to 
organize. 

AB: How are the spirits within the Moms 4 
Housing movement? 

DW: Physically I get tired sometimes because 


I’m a single mom with two small children and an 
organizer plus a lot of other things. But spiritually 
and movement-wise, I’m not tired at all. I’m ready 
to keep going. I hear folks who say oh you all have 
inspired me, I felt alone. We're giving folks a voice 
that didn’t have a voice. A face to folks who didn’t 
have a face out there. And not afraid to say “I am 
homeless,” and “we are homeless.” As long as we’re 
inspiring folks to do things we’re going to continue 
moving. 

Moms 4 Housing has inspired the world and 
we're going to continue to uphold housing as a 
human right in whatever space we’re allowed to 
speak. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. In 
Dialogue is a column in which Street Spirit speaks with 
community leaders. 


I’m not ready to give up: 
a victory for homeless rights 


By Mike Zint 


This article originally appeared in the People’s Tribune in 
July of 2015. 


WHAT we have here is an occupation, a fight for 
the commons, a fight for homeless rights. We have 
a literature table, we have a free box, we have a 
community garden. Here in Berkeley a lot of things 
are happening with the homeless situation. The 
community is really upset about the development of 


the Berkeley area, they don’t want the big buildings 


and high rents, they don’t want the post office to be 
turned into a hotel. These are things the people are 
going to have to continue to fight. 

People need to understand that Charlie, Karma 
Bear, me, Lilith have dedicated six months of our 
lives to maintaining this 24-hour occupation. We are 
not ready to break this vigil down yet because we 
have the right to exist. We have the right to shelter. 


Our species is the only one that denies shelter to 
members of its own species. If we don’t have these 
tents health issues pop up. I’m not ready to give up. 
I think this is a beautiful building. I think that it’s 
worth fighting for. I think the post office is worth 
fighting for. 

_ The future is really not looking good in our coun- 
try. Our government is taken over by corporations, 
lobbyists run everything. It’s money, profit before 
people, and we need to put the message out that 
paper is not more important than people. Berkeley 


_ has led the way in the fight to save the Post Office. 


There are other post offices in jeopardy. And you 
guys show the country that they can do what we’ve 
done. We can win this. 


Mike Zint was a homeless activist, and the co-founder % 
“First they came for the Homeless.” 


